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This Supplement presents the Chairman’s summary of the Secretarial Task 
Force Report. The complete text, including the reports of the seven Task 
Force committees, will be made available to all overseas posts and to execu- 
tive offices in the Department in mid-March. 





The Secretaries Speak 


I sincerely feel that if the general attitude towards secretaries could be 
changed, most of the resentments and grievances on their part would be 
resolved. It seems to me that the majority of non-secretarial Foreign Service 
personnel feel that if a secretary were sufficiently educated, capable of 
assuming responsibilities, using initiative, ambitious, etc., she would not be 
content to be a secretary. That simply is not true. There are many of us who 
really LIKE being secretaries as long as we are assigned to positions with 
responsibilities commensurate with our abilities; are accorded the respect 
given to other professionals; and have a supervisor who appreciates and knows 
how to use a good secretary. 


* Kk eK KR KR K 


I would hope that some day officers in the Department of State 
will realize that a secretary is a professional as much as they. I have often seen 
and been given the impression of being talked down to from officers. .. . Too 
many times I feel that people see secretaries in the light that they are totally 
“expendable” and do not really count as much as people who are trying to 
further their Foreign Service or Civil Service careers (1 think this was evidenced 
quite well when I was once asked to take a security violation for one of my 
supervisors since it would not“look”'as bad on my record). 


* * Kk kK KK 


Why, when I try to talk with a Personnel type do I have to pull and pull 
and pull to get any information? It seems that I must go to them with 
information already in mind. Why is there no booklet available to me—perhaps 
from CA/FS/SEC-—stating the options open to a Foreign Service secretary, 
ie., roving secretary in the African Bureau; tour with a Secretariat like those 
Foreign Service secretaries who have been on a tour with Kissinger, the White 
House, or a Congressman; an administrative assistant type to an Administrative 
Counselor at a large post, or a conference secretary assigned to the administra- 
tive section in Geneva? It has taken me five vears to come by this information 
and then only because I happened to stumble onto the right question that 
elicited the information or because I happened to meet someone in one of the 
above categories. 


* ee Kk Kk RK 
I have never objected to working overtime, but I have objected strenuously 
to “‘sitting’’ overtime. 


ke ek Kk KR RK 


I don’t for a minute regret entering the Foreign Service and have loved 
every minute of my various experiences in different countries and wouldn't 
change jobs with anyone I know. 


Those are some of the voices of the secretaries in Washington and in the field. In a sense 
these quotes represent the range of complaints of the secretarial profession, from 
dissatisfaction to satisfaction in their chosen careers. 





Report of the Secretarial Task Force 


The Secretarial Task Force was established on July 23, 
1974, by Deputy Under Secretary for Management, Ambas- 
sador L. Dean Brown. It was chaired by Alfred Puhan, a 
former Ambassador with 30 years of experience in both the 
Department and in the Foreign Service abroad and with 
experience in both the substantive and the administrative 
areas. 

The 15 members of the Task Force represented the broad 
spectrum of Department and Foreign Service employees. The 
Task Force consisted of 4 secretaries: 2 drawn from the 
Foreign Service and 2 from the Civil Service; 3 former 
secretaries now in the Mustang Program; 1 counselor of 
Foreign Service secretaries; 1 officer in charge of training 
programs for secretaries; 2 Executive Directors of Bureaus in 
the Department; | Deputy Director of a functional office; 2 
Deputy Directors in Personnel; | Deputy Assistant Secretary 
of State—11 women and 4 men. The Task Force drafted 
additional secretaries as well as management officers in 
studying various aspects of the secretarial profession. 


Economic Pertinency of Report 


The Task Force was established with a mandate to “take a 
good hard look at the role and future prospects for sec- 
retaries in the Department of State and the Foreign Service.” 
We think this is a particularly timely exercise, for frankly, 
the Department is in a bind: new pressures are increasing 
almost daily for new positions to meet the new demands of 
diplomacy in our time, not to mention diplomacy in the 21st 
century. At the same time, severe budget cuts have been 
imposed on the Department, coupled with the pressures of 
inflation on a restricted budget. 

It is indeed time to take a “good hard look” at the human 
resources available to management. In fact, the question has 
been raised throughout this Task Force study as to whether 
one can really examine the role and function of a secretary 
without a corresponding examination of the role and 
function of an officer/supervisor. 

How can the Department mesh its talents with its needs 
when it is not even too sure what its talents are? Is the 
Department overrating the complexity and capability of its 
officers? Is it systematically underrating its secretarial force? 
Are all personnel performing their most effective functions? 
Are too many officers in effect performing basically “‘sec- 
retarial” functions? 

Frankly, there are complaints and conclusions about the 
working of the “system” in this report that could be equally 


voiced by junior officers, middle-grade officers, and Ambas- 
sadors. But the mandate of this Secretarial Task Force does 
not allow for such an overall examination of the system per 
se. Perhaps the recommendations of our study will serve to 
prompt management—and individual supervisors—to look 
more closely at the interrelation of all functions and all 
employees. 
What we can question, however, is whether: 


—at a time when the Department is in a position of 
facing increased job position requests and at the same time 
budget cuts; and 

—at a time when the term “secretarial shortage” is a 
constant cry; 

—and at a time when the most frequent criticism raised 
by secretaries is underutilization in their jobs; 

—the Department can afford not to use effectively the 
services of a large body of its employees.There is only one 
answer to that question. 


How the Task Force Proceeded 
With Its Work 


The Task Force sought to identify the various ingredients 
of a secretarial career and examine them. It limited its study 
to secretaries in the Civil Service working in the Department 
of State and to Foreign Service secretaries, the vast majority 
of whom are in the field. 

The Task Force realized from the outset that it was 
dealing with only a part of the problem—the problem of 
managing the human resources of the Department of State. 
The Task Force considered secretaries to be personal assist- 
ants to one or more officers, performing the usual secretarial 
functions. It excluded clerk-typists and other staff positions. 
The study covered a total of 1,976 positions, 777 encum- 
bered by Civil Service secretaries and 1,199 by Foreign 
Service secretaries as of September 30, 1974. Secretaries 
make up 39.3 percent, or better than one-third of the total 
Foreign Service Staff Corps, and 14.1 percent of the whole 
Foreign Service Corps. Civil Service secretaries comprise 23.7 
percent of the total Civil Service complement of the Depart- 
ment of State. 

Seven committees were established with a member of the 
Task Force heading each and from one to as many as nine 
other members serving on at least two to three of the com- 
mittees. The committees were: Attitudes and Social Change, 





Recruitment, Classification and Promotions, Training, the 
Assignment Process, Private Industry and Technology and 
the Secretary, and Morale and Working Conditions of the 
Secretarial Corps. 

All members of the Task Force, with the exception of the 
chairman, performed their work as a labor of love, main- 
taining their regular duties, some of which involved planning 
and participating in trips of the President of the United 
States and the Secretary of State. This was of course a major 
hurdle in getting the Task Force to devote as much con- 
centrated time on the problems of the secretarial profession 
as was desirable. 

Finally, it should be noted that while considerable agree- 
ment was achieved by the Task Force as a whole on the 
problems found in the secretarial profession and on the 
solutions recommended, not all members were in total agree- 
ment on all aspects of this study. The following represents 
the chairman’s summary of the study, reflecting for the most 
part the findings and recommendations of the committees 
but in some instances he has added his own recommenda- 
tions. Where that is the case, it is noted. To appreciate the 
full flavor of the study, the reports of the seven Committees 
should be read. 


Tools of the Task Force 


1. The Questionnaire. The Task Force in one of its ear- 
liest actions devised a questionnaire consisting of 59 parts, 
many providing for a multiple choice. This questionnaire was 
sent by telegram to every post in the field, to the secretaries 
at U.S. Missions abroad and distributed to all offices in the 
State Department. It was also printed in full in the NEWS- 
LETTER of the Department for September 1974. Of nearly 
2,000 secretaries working for State at home and abroad, 845 
responded. Of 1,198 Foreign Service secretaries, 532 
responded. Of 777 Civil Service secretaries, 304 responded. 
Thus nearly one out of every two secretaries took the time to 
complete a 59-point questionnaire. 

The questionnaire, designed to elicit reactions of the 
secretaries to the problems they faced in the secretarial 
profession, provided the Task Force with much more infor- 
mation than it had anticipated. This extra dividend was the 
letters received from secretaries, some 100 letters, going to as 
many as 10 pages, explaining in lucid detail the problems as 
the secretaries themselves saw them and offering, in many 
instances, constructive suggestions to ameliorate existing 
conditions. Many of the recommendations of this Task 
Force, particularly insofar as the Foreign Service secretaries 
are concerned, have their genesis in these letters. 

The questionnaire received two kinds of treatment: all 
members of the Task Force read the letters from the sec- 
retaries, and the statistics were put through the computer. 
The resulting statistics have been used to buttress assertions 
made or recommendations suggested by the Task Force. 


2. Interviews With Secretaries. The Task Force devoted 
considerable time to meeting with secretaries to learn 
directly from them their opinions about their own profes- 
sion. These meetings ranged from a mass meeting of sec- 
retaries in the auditorium of the Department on November 
25 to meetings of Executive Directors and individual: mem- 
bers of the Task Force with secretaries in bureaus of the 
Department, meetings with smaller groups of secretaries, 
discussions with individual secretaries, as well as- with 
members of the Selection Boards. The doors of the chair- 
man’s office were open at all times and many secretaries 
availed themselves of the opportunity to talk to him and 
members of the Task Force. 


3. Foreign Service Inspectors. Three Foreign Service 
Inspectors who had recently returned from field inspection 
trips met with the Task Force to report their observations 
about secretaries encountered abroad. 


4. Discussions With Management Officials. Discussions 
were held with officials ranging from the Director General of 
the Foreign Service and the Assistant Secretary for Admin- 
istration through PER officials, counselors of secretaries, and 
various specialists dealing with programs concerning sec- 
retaries. 


5. Outsiders. The Task Force made no trips abroad 
although some members on other. business abroad availed 
themselves of the opportunity to talk to Foreign Service 
secretaries at U.S. Missions. Other agencies and departments 
of the U.S. Government were consulted. Members of the 
Task Force made a number of trips to consult industry on 
how it dealt with problems that have arisen in the secretarial 
profession. Meetings with company officials of a major U.S. 
insurance company, of a major bank in Boston, and a large 
manufacturing company in Washington were held by 
members of the Task Force. Leaders in women’s action 
groups and former secretaries were consulted. 


6. Literature. The Task Force consulted a body of litera- 
ture on the subject including Diplomacy for the 70's, The 
Secretarial Ghetto by Mary Kathleen Benet, and other 
studies made of the secretarial profession, among them 
Shirley Norlem’s Occupation: Secretary of April 25, 1974, 
Gladys Rogers’ memorandum of April 29, 1974, on “Office 
Administration for 1974-84” and the Robert A. Gershenson 
memorandum of October 30, 1973, entitled “Suggestions to 
Resolve the Department’s Secretarial Shortage Situation.” 


With these tools the Task Force compiled perhaps the 
most extensive body of information regarding the attitudes 


of the secretaries working for State ever obtained at any one 
time. 





Findings and Recommendations 


The Task Force took “a good hard look at the role and 
future prospects for its corps of secretaries in Washington 
and in the field.” To quote the National Secretaries Associa- 
tion, it found “the troops... restless.” Over half of 845 
secretaries responding to the Task Force questionnaire said 
they were not satisfied with their careers thus far. That is too 
many. We asked, “WHAT do the secretaries want?” 


WHAT DO THE SECRETARIES WANT? 


I sincerely feel that if the general attitude towards sec- 
retaries could be changed, most of the resentments and 
grievances on their part would be resolved. 


—A State Department secretary 


What do women want? 


-Sigmund Freud 


This report will not attempt to answer Dr. Freud’s ques- 
tion. What we can answer, however, is the question, “What 
do Department of State secretaries want?” 


ANSWER: 
Recognition as a body of workers 


—who have a legitimate profession; 

—who are willing to bring to their jobs a sense of 
professionalism; 

—who feel their work is complementary, not secondary 
to the work of a supervisor and who feel inherently their 
function is important to the overall function of the Depart- 
ment even in face of the fact the Department often does not 
seem convinced of that importance; 

—who are dissatisfied with their utilization in the 
Department and in the field and who, as products of their 
time, with the ever-increasing pressures of social change, 
resent the dual discrimination they face: they feel looked 
down on professionally and, in the Foreign Service in 
particular, still victimized by the remnants of the past 
attitude that job stratification equates with a class caste 
stratification; 


and finally, 


—who do not want to be treated as “little children” or 
“girls,” to be coddled with a “be nice to secretaries” gesture 
here and there, but who do want to be accepted as colleagues 
and treated as a contributing member of a working team. 


1No one is arguing that a secretary is a lawyer, but a good 
dictionary definition is: engaged in a specific occupation for pay 
or as a means of livelihood. 


GENERAL 


The Task Force found that money, per se, is not the 
object, at least not so far as ceilings or even average State 
Department salaries at all levels for secretaries are concerned. 
We are competitive in State with the private sector; in many 
instances we pay higher salaries and have a better retirement 
system. The Task Force believes our salaries are justified, 
given the responsibilities and duties levied upon our sec- 
retaries. The secretarial field has a “ceiling” of GS-12 in the 
Civil Service, FSS-3 in the field, but, as one of the members 
of the Task Force pointed out, “‘most jobs have ceilings.” 

Recognition is a factor which promotion signals. Lack of 
recognition of work well done, slowness of promotion, the 
plateauing at FSS-7 or GS-7 levels with little prospect of 
moving on are critical factors in the dissatisfaction which 
secretaries find with their careers. 

So is underutilization. An executive recruiter from private 
industry, Lee Maynor of Lee Maynor & Associates of Santa 
Monica wrote: “Boredom and lack of responsibility are the 
greatest complaints I hear from executive secretaries. They 
have minds, and those minds are not being utilized.” 

The supervisor-secretary relationship came in for a real 
pummeling. Communication between too many supervisors 
and their secretaries is too often of the one-way variety. 
Assistants to officers come in two models, male and female. 
The male handles protocol, administration, personnel, and 
other clerical duties (frequently actually done by the sec- 
retary but credit claimed by and credited to the male 
assistant) and is called “‘staff assistant.” The female fre- 
quently does all the above, plus the typing and filing, and is 
called a “secretary.” 

The Task Force found that while the Department is not 
the worst offender in continuing to be wed to outdated 
attitudes towards secretaries in the face of social changes 
taking place, nonetheless it is guilty in fostering outworn 
attitudes, treating secretaries as a labor reserve, and failing to 
tap this potential human resource. 

Secretaries believe that there is a greater demand for 
versatility, judgment, and decisiveness in their profession 
than there is in many other occupations. Yet there is little 
understanding, sympathy, or recognition on the part of 
management. Such recognition efforts as having “Secretaries 
Week” is regarded by many—especially by those who wrote 
from abroad—as undignified, demeaning, a pat on the head, 
eyewash, childish, paternalistic. Many asked that they be 
treated as a real person all year instead of just one week. One 
secretary put it this way, “Give us raises instead of roses.” 

Resentments abound among secretaries. For example, 
Civil Service secretaries feel Foreign Service secretaries are 
shown preferential treatment and are treated as an elite. 
Doing personal favors for supervisors or wives is resented. 
Manual labor, such as carrying large, heavy burn bags to 
waste chutes in the Department is resented. 





And discrimination rankles. At 


discriminated against 


post secretaries are 


—in the type of housing and the quality of furniture 
they receive, 

—in the matter of diplomatic status; junior FSO’s 
receive diplomatic status, but not the senior secretary to the 
Ambassador, 

—language training is permitted for officers but not for 
secretaries, and 

—time and effort are spent on developing the careers of 
officers and little or no time and effort are spent on those of 
secretaries. 


Recruiting, training, and the assignment process all came 
under scrutiny and frequently were the targets of criticism of 
our secretaries. 

Some of our secretaries want out of the secretarial profes- 
sion. They find their opportunities too limited. Recent 
changes in our society have tended to lower the social value 
of the secretarial profession; this denigration has put pressure 
on secretaries to want out of the profession. 

The Task Force holds strongly to the view that no effort 
on the part of the Department is too great to identify those 
within its ranks at all levels who are capable of moving 
upward within, in this case, the secretarial profession, and 
moving from it to other positions with greater career ad- 
vancement possibilities. Unhappily, and putting it bluntly, 
the chances for moving out of the secretarial field are not 
good, and curiously, the more senior and more experienced a 
secretary becomes, the greater the difficulty grows. Upward 
mobility for secretaries needs further study. 

The problems the Task Force found in the secretarial 
profession in State are similar to those in the private sector. 
The Committee on Private Industry discovered that private 
employers could bring a secretarial employee on board 
within less than 3 weeks after interview as compared to the 
average 6 months in the State Department because of the 
security clearance requirement. Although the highest paid 
executive secretaries in the largest corporations may receive a 
salary in the $20,000-$25,000 range, government salaries 
compare favorably with those in private industry. Timely 
salary increases, bonuses, and profit sharing in the private 
sector are offset by the more attractive retirement and health 
benefits of the Department of State. The Task Force found 
that morale among secretaries in private industry is low, 
underutilization of secretarial skills is a common complaint, 
and the attitude of supervisors toward secretaries leaves 
much to be desired. The Task Force concluded that private 
enterprise has found no panacea for secretarial problems and 
believes a solution to our problems in State will have to come 
from within. 

The Task Force looked into recent technological develop- 
ments in the tools of the secretarial profession. It found that 
private industry has gone far in the use of the “intelligent” 
typewriter, capable of storing electronically a document and 


then typing it automatically as many times as necessary, and 
in the widespread use of the dictating machine. The use of 
these tools has led to a new mode of producing the printed 
word called “word processing.” 

Although many secretaries in State, particularly the more 
senior ones, throw up their hands in horror at the very idea 
of word-processing centers—they call them plain old-fash- 
ioned typing pools—private industry and several areas in the 
Department of State have discovered that where there is a 
requirement for vast repetitive typing (in the Department: 
country papers, National Security Decision memorandums, 
and other policy documents, or as entry to the computer), 
the use of the word-processing center has made for vastly 
greater efficiency in production with a concomitant lowering 
of the present requirements for stenographers and indeed a 
lowering of the number of typists required. 

At the same time, entirely different careers emerge as a 
result of working in word-processing centers, for instance as 
director or supervisor of such centers. While this can hardly 
be called real secretarial work and a real secretarial career, 
work in a word-processing center should not exclude the 
participant from branching off into the traditional secretarial 
role which will undoubtedly be maintained indefinitely for 
the top-level management officers of any organization, 
particularly if additional training can be made available. 

The Task Force concerned itself with the operations of 
personnel offices and its findings and recommendations are 
discussed in the next section. 

The Task Force concluded that the indispensable next 
step is the speedy implementation of the recommendations 
made by the Task Force in order to assure that the Depart- 
ment will continue to have a strong, intelligent, and ded- 
icated secretarial corps. 

In the following pages the most frequently criticized 
elements are examined in greater detail and recommenda- 
tions made. For the full flavor of the report and the views of 
the various committees of the Task Force, it is recommended 
that their detailed reports, containing analyses of the 
problems and recommendations to deal with them, be 
studied. 


SPECIFIC 


1. Attitudes and Social Change. 


We have already commented in the preceding section on 
attitudes toward secretaries in State. We should add that the 
secretarial profession is currently buffeted by the pater- 
nalistic attitude of the past and, concurrently, in re the 
women’s lib movement, new social attitudes which view the 
secretarial field as an “un-chic” profession—a trap instead of 
an opportunity. These attitudes have already discouraged and 
will continue to discourage qualified people from entering 
the field. Coupled with specific dissatisfactions (rank limita- 
tion, slowness of promotion, limited advancement opportu- 





nities, underutilization) and strong deterrents to keeping 
qualified people in the secretarial ranks (and in competition), 
the Department stands to lose the most. 

Only by making the secretarial profession an attractive 
one—and giving it recognition as a contributing factor in the 
overall work of the Department—will the Department be able 
to continue to recruit and keep qualified secretaries. The 
committee which examined attitudes and social changes 
found that unhappily many of the attitudes of the past 
towards secretaries still prevailed in the Department. There 
remains all too often a gulf between the managerial, profes- 
sional people and the secretarial, so-called nonprofessional 
people. Secretaries are too frequently treated as a labor 
reserve; a secretary is a boss status symbol. “What we really 
need is a 25-year-old secretary with 20 years of secretarial 
experience” continues to be the impossible ideal. The 
committee concluded that the Department, by systematically 
underrating its secretaries and by its unwillingness to give 
them more responsibility, was wasting an untapped resource. 
The committee looked at the views of the new generation. 
To quote from its report: 


Another crucial question is whether the new generation as 
well as the old will organize and work together to produce 
changes in the relationship that will free them to contribute 
to their fullest capacity as skilled professionals. To start to 
do this they have got to stop putting each other down. 
Today there are women struggling to escape secretarial jobs; 
there are also women (people) aspiring hopefully to just such 
jobs. The one group is not ungrateful nor the other mis- 
guided; they are simply in different situations. 


The committee also found some of the secretaries wanting 
in their attitude toward their profession. If secretaries expect 
to be treated as professionals, they must act like profes- 
sionals, assume responsibilities as professionals, and demand 
to be treated as such. 


Recommendations: 


While many of the recommendations of the Committee 
on Attitudes and Social Change are found in other 
recommendations elsewhere, the Task Force does make 
the following specific recommendations in this area. 


1. The Department should reiterate and enforce the 
Policy on Professional Status and Standards of Secretaries. 

2. It should establish formal guidelines for office 
management (through open communications) for every 
office and for every supervisor/secretary relationship. 

3. Secretaries should be consulted regarding their avail- 
ability for training, assignment, or TDY details. Sec- 
retaries should also take the initiative to inquire about 
training opportunities and assignments. 

4. The Task Force strongly urges the Department to 
take the lead in abolishing all forms of discrimination 
currently practiced against secretaries. 


il. Underutilization. 


The most frequent criticism voiced by secretaries was 
underutilization. In the questionnaire polling secretaries 
nearly 50 percent felt they were not properly employed, 
some 30 percent stating they were overqualified for their 
present assignments and another 13 percent saying they 
could do certain jobs done by their superiors. This under- 
utilization is generally of two kinds. The first is the absence 
of sufficient work per se to keep a secretary fully occupied; 
the second, the assignment of work which makes few 
demands on the skills of a highly capable secretary. This 
criticism has posed a real dilemma for the Task Force since it 
runs head-on into a persistent and continuing demand from 
management for more overtime for secretaries. 


The Task Force addressed itself to this problem. It asked 
itself the question whether it was in the nature of the work 
of the Department of State and the Foreign Service to cause 
such underutilization. It concluded that it was due in some 
cases to overstaffing and in others to understaffing. The Task 
Force asked the questions: “Is the system at fault?” “Is the 
officer at fault?” “Does the supervisor do too much of what 
a secretary can or should do and possibly would do better?” 
The Task Force concluded that much of the work currently 
done by secretaries really could be done by clerk-ty pists. 


Recommendations: 


1. Bureaus should be instructed at once to inventory 
their secretarial positions at home and abroad to deter- 
mine which are secretarial and which are clerk-typist and 
promptly reclassify jobs posing under misnomers. Specif- 
ically, the audit should determine the officer/secretary 
ratio to see if workloads are effectively managed; the 
audit should determine which secretarial positions would 
more appropriately be filled by clerk-typist positions and 
should review functions performed by junior officers that 
could more easily or perhaps more efficiently be done by 
qualified secretaries. Excess secretaries should be re- 
assigned to other secretarial positions, or if qualified, 
considered as candidates for an expanded Mustang 
Program. The Task Force is aware of the possibility that 
this audit may lead to a broader study—the officer posi- 
tions to which the secretaries are attached. 

2. The Department must examine at once the jobs 
currently held by junior officers, particularly those of 
staff aides. Virtually all protocol functions at Missions 
should be assigned to the senior secretary at the Embassy. 
Staff aide positions in most of the bureaus can be per- 
formed equally well by senior secretaries as well as they 
are being done now by officers. In fact the transfer of the 
functions of staff aide, performed currently by junior 
officers, to the senior secretaries in the Mission or the 
bureau would result in better performance as well as a 
saving of officer personnel for other substantive work. 





3. The Department should make greater use of the 
swing or roving secretary. In the areas of the Foreign 
Service where this practice has been adopted it seems to 
have worked out successfully. The system should be used 
in all areas as well as in the Department. It is likely that 
the introduction of the swing or roving secretary would 
result in the elimination of a number of secretarial jobs as 
well as make the work of the remaining secretaries more 
satisfying. 

4. The Department should initiate at once an exec- 
utive training program for officers. This training should 
include such factors as how to have self-confidence, how 
to budget time, how to assemble team workers, how to 
delegate without losing control, and how to work with a 
secretary. The real problem is not that officers are un- 
willing to work with a secretary; it is basically their lack 
of knowledge regarding how to work with themselves— 
they pass the Foreign Service officer examination and 
that, ipso facto, is supposed to be all they need to know 
to function. They are given little guidance regarding what 
they are supposed to do. They’re afraid they will miss 
something if they delegate any piece of paper to a 
secretary. 

This training should start at the very beginning of 
an officer’s career even though it is unlikely he or she will 
have the opportunity to work full time with a secretary 
for some time. Provisions should be made for refresher 
courses as officers progress up the ladder. 

5. FSI courses should be examined in order to inject 
into appropriate ones sections dealing with the super- 
visor/secretary relationship. 


itl. Slowness in Promotion. 


The Task Force discovered early that there is much mis- 
information or absence of information regarding the opera- 
tions of both the Foreign Service and the Civil Service 
promotion systems. This becomes quite evident after a 
reading of the questionnaire filled out by secretaries as well 
as from the meetings the Task Force had with them. Foreign 
Service secretaries are promoted on the basis of merit (annual 
Selection Panels) and on the basis of manpower requirements 
for secretaries at the various levels. Availability of funds, in 
other words budgetary considerations, also affect the pro- 
motion process of Foreign Service secretaries. 


Civil Service secretaries are promoted in accordance with 
the Department’s Federal Merit Promotion Program. To be 
promoted, a Civil Service secretary must qualify for a job at 
the next higher level. 

To put it another way, a Foreign Service secretary can be 
assigned to a job classified above or below his or her class 
without receiving either a promotion or a demotion in class 
or pay. This is the rank-in-person concept. The Civil Service 
secretary is classified by the grade of the job. 

To create more room at the top, we have to look at the 
classification pattern in State. It calls for a GS-11 or FSS-4 
secretary in a Deputy Under Secretary’s office, a GS-10 or 


FSS-4/5 in an Assistant Secretary’s office, and a GS-6/8 or 
FSS-8/6 in an Office Director’s office. A Chief of Mission at 
a Class I post rates an FSS-3 secretary, at a Class II post an 
FSS-4, at a Class II an FSS-5, and at a Class IV an FSS-6. 
These are all maximum ratings. 

The Task Force found that the understandably rapid pro- 
motions of secretaries at the bottom of the scale led to 
expectations that this rate of acceleration would be main- 
tained as they reach the higher ranks and to frustration when 
this obviously does not and cannot occur. 

The low percentage rate of secretarial promotions in 
classes FSS-4 and FSS-5 is primarily due to the fact that the 
need for secretaries at these class levels is not as great as the 
need in other functions. The same is true in Civil Service 
grades GS-9/10/11. Another reason for the low promotion 
rate is that the attrition rate for secretaries in the upper 
grades has been much lower than in other specialties. Put 
another way, once a secretary reaches the upper grades of her 
profession, she is more apt to stick with her career than one 
in the lower grades, where the options are perhaps more 
numerous. It is rare that a secretary is willing to take a cut in 
grade in order to move into a different category of work. 
And once having been in the Department, many secretaries 
do not want to leave, even if other agencies offer greater 
opportunities. 

Since one of the principal factors determining the promo- 
tion of secretaries, as well as officers of course, is require- 
ment or need for the position; the pyramid is too small at the 
top. To use another analogy the funnel narrows down too 
rapidly and secretaries tend to remain—and this is even more 
true in the Foreign Service Staff Corps than it is in the Civil 
Service—lengthy amounts of time in class. 

Since this pattern was obviously determined by the level 
of the supervisor, the question must be raised whether in fact 
this is fair and equitable to the secretary. Put another way, 
does a qualified secretary, who brings nearly all the tools of 
her profession to her job when she enters on duty, have 
greater responsibilities and more demands made on her by a 
Deputy Under Secretary than a Country Director? Does a 
secretary to the Ambassador in a Class III Mission, where she 
is likely one of two or at most three State secretaries in the 
entire Mission, have fewer responsibilities and requirements 
than a secretary to the Ambassador of a Class II Mission 
where she likely has the support of five or seven other State 
secretaries? From the chairman’s own experience in Class I, 
II, and Ill posts, and with assignments in State as Country 
Director as well as in the Assistant Secretary’s office, he 
would categorically answer that question in the negative. 

Civil Service secretaries move faster but also find very few 
opportunities for promotion beyond GS-8. Add to this the 
criticism frequently voiced by Civil Service secretaries in the 
Department against the alleged “‘secrecy of the system”—no 
foreknowledge of upcoming vacancies—and you get some 
idea of the dimensions of the problem. On top of this there 
have been some management decisions in the past which the 
Task Force can only describe as regrettable. One of these was 





the introduction of the Foreign Service Staff DES category. 
The practice of transferring Civil Service secretaries into DES 
has come to a halt. Other irritants voiced by secretaries are 
appointments of “political secretaries,” as well as the use of 
interfunctional groups for promotion purposes. 

The role played by the efficiency report was studied by 
the Task Force. The advisability of using a different effi- 
ciency report form for secretaries in the Foreign Service than 
that used for officers was debated. Opinions were sharply 
divided. The secretaries themselves voted on the ques- 
tionnaire for a different report form by a margin of 6 to 4 
but appeared to contradict themselves in responding to a 
later question that they felt their performance in the current 
report forms was accurately portrayed. 

Although the chairman leans toward the view that one 
form used for all secretaries, Civil and Foreign Service, rather 
than the three in use now would be advantageous, he is 
prepared to accept the view of those members of the Task 
Force who argue on behalf of giving the present form more 
time. 

The new form in use for FSS-7’s and above contains the 
two elements which secretaries have generally demanded; 
that is, a place to describe actual performance as distin- 
guished from job description, and the opportunity to add to 
or comment on the rating. Perhaps with some modifications 
and with clear and firm instructions to rating officers, the 
form currently used for FSS-7’s and above should be given 
further opportunity to determine whether a fair and accurate 
portrayal of performance is achieved. The Task Force 
suggests that Civil Service secretaries be rated on the same 
new form. 

When all is said and done, it’s not the report form but the 
rating officer who determines the performance evaluation of 
the rated person. Additionally, the Task Force also recom- 
mends that the FS 315B form now in use for the staff 
support levels FSS-8 and below and GS-6 and below be 
revised to include the two important factors mentioned 
above; namely, a work requirement statement which de- 
scribes the actual job and an opportunity for the rated 
person to comment both on the work requirements state- 
ment and on the rating itself. 


Recommendations: 


1. The Department should seek to make more room at 
the top. At the present time the number of positions 
available to secretaries at the GS-12 or FSS-3 level—the 
highest ratings of secretaries working for the Depart- 
ment—currently is 29, of which 22 are in the field and 7 
in the Department. 

The Task Force recommends that the Department 
examine the positions of secretaries in the Foreign Service 
serving Chiefs of Mission in Class I, II, III, and IV posts 
with the objective of determining whether in fact the job 
content and requirements are the same in all Missions. It is 
further recommended that the Department’s positions 


beginning with that of Country Director be examined for 
reclassification of secretaries and made more equal to that 
of secretaries working for higher ranking officials in the 
Department. This greater number of requirements for 
high-ranking positions in the secretarial profession will not 
necessarily mean that all of them will be filled by the 
highest ranking secretaries. It also should be added that if 
a secretary does not live up to the requirements, the 
position should not be lowered. Rather the secretary 
should be transferred and not promoted. 

2. The Department should begin at once posting 
secretarial vacancies in the Department. All bureaus 
should be instructed to inform PER when a secretarial 
vacancy occurs or is anticipated. PER will prepare vacancy 
announcements, giving title, location, grade, salary, 
summary of duties, and minimum qualifications required. 
PER will post such vacancy announcements promptly in 
Main State and in all of its annexes. Applications for 
vacancies should be dealt with expeditiously and results 
reported back to the applicants. 


IV. Upward Mobility. 


Upward mobility or the possibility to leave the secretarial 
profession is a serious problem in that the opportunities for 
it are severely limited. On the other hand, most secretaries, in 
the experience of the Task Force, who chose the secretarial 
profession as a career are not thinking of leaving. Of sec- 
retaries who answered the earlier mentioned questionnaire, 
nearly half of those expressing some dissatisfaction with their 
jobs thus far—some 332 out of 845—said they were not 
considering leaving the secretarial profession. It is fair to say 
that the older and more experienced secretaries were almost 
unanimous against changing careers. However, a number of 
secretaries, both in replying to the questionnaire and in 
meetings with members of the Task Force, indicated for a 
variety of reasons desire to leave the secretarial profession 
and change careers. Nearly 100 of them applied for the 
Mustang Program. The limitations of the present Mustang 
Program, however, make this a narrow avenue open only to 
those Foreign Service secretaries who are in grades FSS-10 
through 6 and Civil Service up to GS-9. Those secretaries 
who have advanced beyond these ranks and who happen 
potentially at least to be the most frustrated because of the 
slower pace of promotions at the higher levels find them- 
selves locked into the secretarial profession with little chance 
of transfer into other—to them—more stimulating work. 


Recommendations: 


1. The Task Force recommends that the Department 
expand the Mustang Program permitting secretaries from 
FSS-5 through FSS-3 and GS-9 through GS-12 to apply 
for examinations leading to positions in the admin- 
istrative, consular, and other areas. 





2. The Task Force recommends that the Department 
use senior secretaries in the positions of counselor of 
secretaries, recruitment personnel on a broader scale than 
at present, and in the Inspection Corps. 


V. Supervisor/Secretary Relationship. 


The Task Force found that the supervisor/secretary rela- 
tionship, both in the Foreign Service and in the Department, 
leaves much to be desired. Complaints of secretaries cover 
the whole range—from a supervisor insisting on having a 
secretary and then using her as a clerk-typist, poor manage- 
ment of time and thus abuse of overtime, complaints that 
supervisors leave a secretary idle for much of the day only to 
start giving assignments when regular hours are just about 
over, not sharing work with secretaries or giving them 
responsibilities which they could handily discharge, to 
undignified treatment or plain bad manners. Some super- 
visors stand accused by these secretaries of treating them as 
part of the office furniture, devoid of ideas on office policy; 
officers do not invite secretaries to staff meetings but blame 
them for mistakes that they themselves make. Forty-nine 
percent of all secretaries who responded to the questionnaire 
said they were sometimes consulted on office policy and 
procedures, 20.3 percent said never. Over half, 56.7 percent 
said they were sometimes asked for comments regarding 
running the office, 20.4 percent said never. Seventy-seven 
and one-tenth percent reported they had never been invited 
to staff meetings and only 3.7 percent said they were usually, 
while 6.4 percent reported they were invited all of the time. 


Recommendations: 


1. The Department should establish a code of conduct 
vis-a-vis secretaries which is no less stringent than that 
demanded of officers. Examples: Secretaries in the field 
should, without fail, receive the same treatment upon 
arriving at post as officers do, including complete briefings 
and introduction to all colleagues, including the Chief of 
Mission, and be given sufficient time to settle into a 
strange environment without being asked to sit at once 
behind a typewriter. Similar procedures should be insti- 
tuted in the bureaus of the Department with the Exec- 
utive Directors’ offices having primary responsibility for 
the implementation of this policy. 

2. The Task Force recommends that at least one sec- 
retary of each bureau and in each Mission should be 
included in staff meetings with responsibility for keeping 
other secretaries informed of actions of importance to 
them, having in mind, of course, the need for maintaining 
discretion regarding sensitive information. 

3. The Task Force has already recommended a more 
intensive executive training program for officers. 


Vi. Recruitment. 


The Committee on Recruitment examined the quality, 


quantity, and timeliness of present recruitment efforts, the 
qualification standards, the impact of private industry on the 
Department secretarial force, and the Department's com- 
petitiveness with other foreign affairs agencies (AID, USIA, 
etc.). 

The Task Force found that in general the Department 
appears to be over the hump insofar as the recruiting of 
highly qualified secretarial personnel is concerned. The Civil 
Service Commission examines candidates for secretarial 
positions in the Civil Service and Foreign Service of the 
Department. However, the Department requires higher test 
scores than those imposed by the Civil Service Commission. 
In addition, the Department also requires greater experience 
for Foreign Service applicants. Greater attention is being paid 
to the verbal scores of candidates and only those with good 
to excellent are considered. 

The Task Force found that as the result of a management 
decision some years back, the Department suffered one of 
the longest freezes on hiring secretaries, which, when it was 
lifted, resulted in the hiring of some clerk-typists (who later, 
by being already “in the system,” would find themselves as 
secretaries) at minimum or below minimum qualifications. 
Until such persons are trained to meet the high standards the 
Department requires, there will be criticism of Civil Service 
secretaries. 

Nothing in these observations should be construed to 
mean we favor the institutionalization of job ghettos for 
minorities. In fact, we see this as an area where management 
must assume an even more mandatory obligation to institute 
increased training opportunities for the clerical function, and 
a strong institutionalization of an adequate means of “‘up- 
ward mobility” from clerk-typist to senior secretary. 

The Task Force found that, given the budget available for 
recruiting secretaries and personnel available, there is little to 
criticize. True, in past years government jobs were perhaps 
more appealing than they are today. More of the Department 
secretaries came from outside the capital than today, at least 
as far as the Civil Service is concerned. But a certain amount 
of recruiting out of town happily continues. At one time the 
Department maintained five field recruiting offices; today 
there are none. 


One of the more critical needs in recruiting for State is 
better and more professional recruitment publicity. During 
the current fiscal year there have been no personnel at all in 
the recruitment publicity section. If there were more 
recruiters to do the work, greater interest could probably be 
created in small colleges in the United States, in particular, in 
employment as secretary in the Department or in the Foreign 
Service. 

Our greatest loss among the better qualified applicants 
occurs because of delays in making firm offers of employ- 
ment. It takes on the average 6 months between first contact 
with the employee and entering on duty. This is principally 
due to the length of security clearances, averaging 3 to 4 
months in State. Since private industry can and does hire 





almost instantly after interview we are not competitive in 
this regard and must rely on the candidates’ willingness to 
wait. Incidentally this appears to be less of a burden in 
hiring Foreign Service secretaries, which suggests that 
applicants for the Foreign Service are more serious in careers 
or at least able to wait longer since they are generally already 
employed. One other unfortunate result of the long delay in 
hiring is that the burden on SY grows, since a larger number 
of applicants are submitted for clearance than will be hired in 
order to take into account the inevitable fallout. 


Recommendations: 


1. The Task Force strongly recommends that as a 
matter of policy no freezes should ever be instituted on 
the hiring of secretarial personnel, since we will surely 
continue to need better qualified secretaries both in 
Washington and in the field. The experience of the years 
1969 through 1972 left consequences for the secretarial 
corps in Washington which are felt today and will con- 
tinue to plague us for years to come. 

2. The Task Force believes that those selected Civil 
Service applicants who conform to the criteria already 
established for appointment to the pre-assignments 
pool—a device to offer immediate employment to qual- 
ified support staff applicants in the nonsensitive, shortage 
categories who would otherwise find other employment 
where lengthy pre-appointment investigations are not 
required—be offered immediate appointments without 
having the full field investigation completed. The risks, as 
demonstrated over the past 3 years, are negligible. 


3. One Task Force recommended that greater atten- 
tion be given to helping new employees to adjust to a new 
environment by providing counseling (if and when 
requested), as well as better housing service for “first 
timers.” 


VIL. Training. 


The Department at the present time provides limited 
opportunities for further training to secretaries and has 
apparently failed badly in communicating to its secretaries 
information about even these limited programs. To recruit 
and retain secretaries we need to have a viable and well- 
publicized training program. 

Language training is important to both Foreign and Civil 
Service secretaries, but especially so to Foreign Service 
secretaries where language skills are beneficial as they adapt 
to new surroundings and strange ways. Over half of the 
Foreign Service secretaries urged that they be given language 
training at home prior to departure for their posts. Their 
letters stressed the fact that they frequently had to handle 
the telephones and deal with host officials far more than 
officers. They needed that ability to communicate with the 
people of the country of assignment, to improve on-the-spot 
performance, and to increase the pleasure and satisfaction 
derived from overseas assignment. 


Parallel with this interest in language training was interest 
expressed in area studies which would increase the usefulness 
of the secretaries to their Missions and the Department. 

Orientation training for Civil Service secretaries is cur- 
rently inadequate. It apparently does not provide them with 
the required skills to deal with the latest equipment in 
general use in the Department and overseas. Refresher 
training at FSI in departmental procedures, forms, style, 
shorthand, etc., is either nonexistent or inadequate at the 
present time. There is also a continuing need for highly 
skilled secretaries to work at conferences and on temporary 
duty in connection with high-level visits. In order to supply 
skills needed for such duty, secretaries skilled in advanced 
shorthand, transcription, and typing at high levels of achieve- 
ment should be available. 

The Task Force found also, that it was not only the sec- 
retaries who would benefit from training programs. 
Responses to the questionnaire registered discontent with the 
general treatment of both Civil and Foreign Service sec- 
retaries by their supervisors and a feeling that their efforts 
were taken for granted and not recognized as an important 
contribution to the work of their offices. A general com- 
plaint about supervisors was, “They don’t know how to use 
the skills and talents of a secretary.” The Task Force has 
earlier made the recommendation that training courses for 
supervisors be established at FSI. 


Recommendations: 


1. A post-by-post inventory should be made by the 
Executive Director of regional bureaus to determine 
secretarial positions which require knowledge of local 
languages and training provided by FSI in Washington to 
personnel assigned to fill them. In preparing such an 
inventory the posts are requested to consult the sec- 
retaries at the post regarding their needs in this respect. 
Full 5-month courses in world languages should be 
provided for secretaries. For hard languages FSI could 
develop a 3-month course which could give at least basic 
familiarity with the language and an ability to cope with 
many of the situations encountered when working and 
living in a foreign country. Civil Service secretaries who 
have indicated an interest in learning a foreign language 
should be encouraged to take early morning language 
training at FSI and credit recorded in. their personnel 
files if the individual reaches the required level of 
competence. 

2. The Task Force recommends Foreign Service sec- 
retaries be assigned routinely to area studies as soon as 
they receive overseas assignment. Interested Civil Service 
secretaries should be allowed to attend area study courses. 

3. The Task Force recommends that an increased 
orientation program for newly employed Civil Service 
secretaries, lasting 5 consecutive days, to take place no 
later than 10 days after entry on duty, be established. 
Such orientation training should include technical instruc- 
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tion in the use of the Optical Character Reader (OCR), 
Magnetic Tape Selectric Typewriter (MTST), the Savin 
system, dictaphones, and any other equipment in general 
use in the Department. 

4. The Task Force recommends that additional re- 
fresher training be provided at FSI to include briefing on 
changes in styles, practices, stationery, brush-up courses in 
shorthand, and briefing sessions on administrative 
changes. 

5. The Task Force recommends that in order to supply 
skills needed for work at international conferences and on 
temporary duty in connection with high-level visits, 
courses in advanced shorthand, transcription and typing 
be made available at FSI to those secretaries applying for 
such duty. 

6. The Task Force urges the Department to assure that 
all personnel officers and counselors, in the Department 
and at Missions overseas, and secretaries everywhere 
should be comprehensively informed regarding the train- 
ing opportunities available to secretaries. 

7. Supervisors should be urged to grant secretaries the 
same opportunity for training as is accorded officers. 


VIII. Assignments. 


The Task Force concluded that there are no fundamental 
flaws in the present assignment systems that call for drastic 
remedy. To be sure some misassignments occur, but taking 
into account that assignments are made to over approxi- 
mately 300 foreign establishments around the world, as well 
as throughout the Department, this is inevitable. The Task 
Force did feel that there are areas where the communication 


between those making the assignments and the individual 
secretary can be greatly improved. In the Civil Service, of 
course, the secretary in most cases moves only to another 
assignment when it will mean a promotion to do so. 


Recommendations: 


1. The Task Force recommends that at the same time 
that Foreign Service secretaries’ names are listed on the 
panel book for reassignment in the 6-9-month future 
period, personnel offices should ascertain that the sec- 
retary has been contacted recently, and if not, a letter sent 
to the secretary soliciting her views and preferences, and 
in some cases if necessary make use of the telephone. This 
recommendation is currently being put into effect. 

2. In those instances where unmistakably a misassign- 
ment is evident, allowance should be made for early 
transfer without prejudice under conditions spelled out in 
advance. 

3. Counselors should be made to play a more signif- 
icant role in the careers of secretaries. More on that in 
Section X. 


1X. Technology and the Secretary. 


Having examined the use to which private industry and 
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certain sectors of the Department have made of technology 
in the tools of the secretarial profession, the Task Force 
recommends that a steering group under the chairmanship of 
the Assistant Secretary for Administration, and consisting of 
the Executive Directors of the bureaus and three to four 
senior secretaries, coordinate a modernization program in all 
areas of the Department for automatic typing equipment and 
dictating units. At the same time the Task Force did not see 
a basis for State or any of its Missions abroad to attempt to 
reach a total word-processing system in the foreseeable 
future. 

Obviously at the smaller posts where both the need for 
quantities of documents and the facilities for servicing 
complex machines are minimal, it would make no sense to 
institute such operations. At the same time, it probably 
makes sense to teach officers to make greater use of dictating 
equipment in order to permit fewer secretaries to engage in 
more actual secretarial work and thus feel less underutilized. 
It also should be possible with the use of call-director tele- 
phone systems to have one person handle the telephones of 
as many as 12-15 officers. As the Committee on Private 
Industry and Technology noted, it makes no sense to recruit 
fully qualified stenographers and not use them. It makes 
more sense to get people dictating as a time-saving measure 
on electronic equipment, and this will inevitably lead to a 
decline for the need for standard stenography. It does not 
make sense to allow technology, however, to make secretarial 
work more oppressive, adding to boredom and frustration. 


X. Personnel. 


This study would not be complete without a word about 
the personnel system. The Task Force believes that a good 
many of the problems raised and faced by State’s 2,000 
secretaries can be traced to actions or inactions by the 
personnel offices. This is said without prejudice to hard- 
working personnel who are performing personnel functions 
both in the Department as well as in the field. 

The chief problem is that personnel offices have not 
achieved an effective dialogue with secretarial employees. 
This failure to talk in candor and frankness with secretaries 
begins when the secretary enters on duty (insufficient 
orientation), continues while the secretary is on the job, and 
affects the whole counseling process. Secretaries have 
repeatedly told the Task Force they did not know to whom 
to turn for advice in the Department. For instance, very few 
secretaries are ever made aware that the office of Executive 
Director in each regional bureau has personnel available to 
provide up-to-date information regarding the shipment of 
effects, current conditions at a post, the importation of pets, 
etc. In addition, secretaries are hardly aware of the existence 
of counselors. A look at some of the pertinent questions on 
the questionnaire supports this thesis: “Are counseling 
services satisfactory?” 80 percent—no, 20 percent—yes. “Are 
counseling services very good?” 94 percent—no, 6 percent— 
yes. “Do you see your personnel officer?” 20 percent—never, 
38 percent—seldom, 20 percent—unaware one available. 





The Task Force has learned of instances where callous 
indifference in treating personnel actions that affect sec- 
retaries have occurred. One secretary at a post receiving no 
Wireless File reported that she had confirmation of her 
promotion only after she began receiving letters of congrat- 
ulation and her post queried the Department. Another had 
her promotion confirmed 2 months after the actual promo- 
tion after post intervention. This led the Chief of Mission of 
this post to write to the chairman of the Task Force 


“«.. hope there will be an attempt to put the ‘person’ back 
into Personnel and ensure that once virtue has been rewarded 
it is also notified.” 


The present personnel system is failing to motivate; it also 
is failing to foster a realistic attitude on the part of many 
secretaries toward their profession and what promise it really 
holds for them. Communication of the system is not only 
failing to convey good news (of which there may be precious 
little), but in the words of the Committee on Assignments it 
is also failing to convey bad news which the employee should 
clearly understand whether it be with respect to lack of 
assignment opportunities in the Civil Service, or the reasons 
for shorter promotion lists in the Foreign Service. 

The Task Force concluded that the Personnel office can 
and should move expeditiously to solve many of the 
problems that exist, but secretaries themselves too can help. 
A secretary, as one committee of the Task Force noted, who 
feels her talents are not being used, can make this known to 
her boss or bosses while at the same time offering recom- 
mendations toward solving this problem. Even the most 
skillful sympathetic counselor cannot satisfy an employee 
who believes he is qualified for a position where everybody 
else disagrees, or where there is no understanding of the old 
principle that as you move closer to the top, the going gets 
slower and for many it comes to a halt before the top is 
reached. 


Recommendations: 


1. The Task Force believes that as a priority project 
the Office of Personnel should be examined in order to 
establish greater communication among the various 
offices of personnel and achieve better rapport between 
personnel offices and the secretaries serving in the Depart- 
ment and the Foreign Service. 

2. The Task Force recommends that the counseling in 
the Department be overhauled with the view of giving the 
counselor a strong and well-publicized position vis-a-vis 
the secretary. In the case of the Foreign Service, coun- 
seling and placement functions should be combined. 
Frequent and direct contact should be maintained by 
counselors with all secretaries. 


3. The Task Force urges that the individual secretary 
be made aware of the existence of personnel offices 
through continuing contact by letter and phone and not 
simply through the news media or Department Notices. 


4. The Task Force urges that personnei offices estab- 
lish procedures whereby secretaries are notified promptly 
and directly of all personnel actions affecting them. 


CONCLUSION 


The foregoing is a synthesis of the findings and recom- 
mendations of the Secretarial Task Force as prepared by the 
chairman. For a fuller understanding of the problem and an 
elaboration of the recommendations, the chairman urges the 
reader to study the separate reports. 

Before writing finis to its work, the Task Force has a final 
recommendation to make to the Deputy Under Secretary for 
Management and that is to see to it that these recommenda- 
tions are implemented promptly and that an officer or 
officers of high rank be assigned to make periodic reports on 
the implementation of the recommendations of this Task 
Force. This will help to assure the Department in continuing 
to have a gifted secretarial corps in years to come. 

In conclusion, the Task Force is convinced that the 
Department will continue to need highly qualified, motivated 
people to perform secretarial work. We have such a corps of 
secretaries now. If there is one thing that emerged loud and 
clear from the responses of the secretaries in State to the 
setting up of the Task Force, it is that we are fortunate to 
have such a talented group of people serving as secretaries in 
Washington and in the field. They are versatile, they exercise 
initiative, they use judgment and make decisions, they also 
make sacrifices. Most enjoy being secretaries but many find 
neither their jobs nor their supervisors living up to the talents 
they bring to them. They want neither to be status symbols 
nor handmaidens of the boss but do want to use their minds. 

In order for State to keep this talented group of indispen- 
able secretaries, it should look at this little-tapped reservoir 
of talent and see how it can better use it, be that as secre- 
taries or in other responsible jobs. The timely implementa- 
tion of the recommendations of this Task Force can be a 
good beginning. 


Alfred Puhan 
Chairman 


Secretarial Task Force 
January 27, 1975 





Old What's Her Name 


Visitors’ names I’m expected to know 
whether they’re called zxyuruttry 
or just plain old Joe. 


And all Junior Officers 

are treated most politely. 
THEY are called Sir, or 

by name, not taken lightly. 


But I’m known as she, or 
that girl there, 

Mr. Who’s secretary, 

or the one with red hair. 


I DO have a name, 
and I'd like someone to use it. 
And, on the rare times they say 
it, try not to confuse it 
with the girl’s down the hall, 
or the girl in personnel. 

Oh, there are days 

when Id like to 

tell them all .... 


Audrey Holstman 
American Consulate 
Lubumbashi 








